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ON PORTLAND ISLE. 


In the golden haze of the summer night, iron- 
bound Portland rises sombre against the flush 
of the fading skies. The gray quarries, delved 
out of the heart of the arid cliffs, testify to 
the reality of human labour; gigantic landslips 
constantly shooting forth titanic blocks down 
upon the wild shores and afar out to sea. A 
natural fortress, desolate and sterile, yet withal 
magnificent. The weary clink, clink of the 
hammer, and the rattle of the crane-chains in 
the quarries, have ceased for the day, and a 
mysterious silence reigns over the weird head- 
lands, upheaved, in one of her caprices, by 
Nature’s mighty shoulders. To the west, a few 
filmy clouds float above the setting sun, that 
tinges with living fire the foaming surf, where 
four tides meet and boil as in a caldron in Port- 
land Race. Away to the east lies the lovely Bay 
of Weymouth, gentle ripples kissing the sides of 
the anchored yachts, their white wings closed in 
slumber. The chalk cliffs loom faintly gray, 
half-veiled in silver mists ; and six hundred feet 
below, the dim cavernous rocks stretch afar on 
all sides. The waters swirl with an ominous roar, 
suggestive of many a fatal shipwreck. 

The curious natural breakwater of the ‘Chesil 
Beach’ connects Portland with the mainland. A 
puzzle to the geologist, this wonderful beach is an 
example of the sea producing a barrier to its own 
progress, the destruction of one part of the coast 
becoming the means of protection to another. 
The heavy waves of the Atlantic are here barred ; 
and during a ground-swell, the ceaseless grinding 
of the pebble flints is heard, like the dull roar of 
thunder, for miles inland. In length about ten 
miles, its breadth at low tide is not above two 
hundred yards, and at no place is it raised more 
than forty-four feet above high water. The 
pebbles which compose the beach increase in 
size towards Portland, and diminish to gravel 
where they merge into Bridport Sands. 

From an antiquarian as well as a geological 
point of view, the Chesil Beach is of the deepest 


interest, many curious relics being constantly 
thrown up—coins of gold, silver, and copper, of 
medieval or modern date, though those of the 
Roman: Empire are most common. Sometimes 
antique rings are found, seals, and gold ingots, 
with other spoils of the sea, wrested from the 
dead of ancient as well as modern times by the 
relentless storms raging in the dreaded bay. To- 
night, the faintest ripple marks the advance of 
the rising tide, and the beach resembles a 
curving serpent spanning the waters from shore 
to shore. 

In the morning the sun arose from out a cloud- 
less horizon, and gathering heat as he mounted, 
poured down his scorching rays into the dazzling 
quarries. Larks sang against heaven’s breast, 
perfect symbols of freedom. Below, the depress- 
ing spectacle of convict-life—man parted from his 
fellow-men, toiling here in the hot sun till he is 
burnt to a dull brick colour. Here are men of 
all ages, characters, nationalities, and diversities 
of crime, Hideous destiny—the cell and remorse 
by night, the blazing quarry and compulsory 
silence by day. Closely-shaved heads, clean- 
shaven faces, red-hooped stockings, and gray 
knickerbockers ; the broad arrows stamped on 
the gray coats; each with his number and term 
of sentence fixed to his straining arm. An Lona 
black ground, ghastly sign! signifying that this 
silent labourer, who has about him the bearing of 
a gentleman, has parted for ever from the world. 
No hope, no amelioration, till he shall lay down 
his weary head on his pallet and sleep the last 
sleep. A ‘butterfly’ man rests for a moment to 
wipe his streaming brow, when the warder’s stern 
voice bids him proceed with his work. One leg 
and arm yellow, the other black, signifying a 
desperate character. His face is significant of his 
fierce nature. The whole is truly a depressing 
sight ; hundreds of gray-clothed creatures silent 
by law, sullen by captivity, moving to and fro. 

Some, still novices, who may have been reared in 
the lap of luxury, are being instructed to that tuil 
in which perforce their lives must now be passed. 
Some wheeling away the debris of stone for road- 
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making ; others pushing and dragging the heavy 
trucks laden with stone, which in another quarry 
would be moved by horse-power. One old man, 
scarce able to drag one leg after another, holds to 
the truck’s side. He is too old to work, but still 
he must follow. The sweat streams down the 
leather-coloured faces ; the sun beats ever hotter 
and hotter; the stone gives back the glow like a 
furnace. There is a jingle of metal, and a man 
passes dragging behind him heavy chains attached 
to his legs, raising a cloud of dust as he goes. 
Always the incessant clink of the hammer ; the 
grinding of the chain running through the crane 
that raises the huge blocks; the creak of the 
barrows ; the commanding voice of the warder, 
dark-blue coated, a sword by his side, a white hat 
falling to the shoulders, protecting his face and 
neck from the sun; the sentries pacing slowly 
round, loaded rifles in their hands, hem in the 
wretched children of crime. 

Adepts at every phase of crime are repre- 
sented in that scorching quarry; all are on the 
dead level of the convict. The murderer who 
quenched the human life as he would that of 
a mouse, works side by side with the cultured 
gentleman, who in the luxurious precincts of his 
own mansion wrote a name that was not his; 
one short moment of reckless impulse ending 
thus. Men with the slumbering demon in them, 
irreclaimable, untamable, in whose presence the 
warder’s hand never leaves the sword’s handle, 
working alongside one for whom hope lies 
buried, and love is for ever dead; condemned, 
it may be, upon circumstantial evidence, and— 
who knows?—perhaps innocent. The unutter- 
able misery in the blue eyes, the listlessness of 
the drooping shoulders and bending back—no 
more awful spectacle than this utter hopelessness, 
this snuffed-out existence. ‘Not much trouble 
with the gentlemen,’ says the warder; ‘they 
never forget who they are.’ The prison clock 
chimes eleven ; those silent figures fall mechani- 
cally into ranks, are searched, hats off, arms 
raised, and then marched to the prison for 
dinner, a dull, despairing herd. This is human 
life in its most awful reality, only to be realised 
when witnessed. Only can one really pity when 
one has seen. A living death in a world of 
beauty. 

Outside the gray prison walls lies a tiny church 
with a black-and-white mosaic pavement, laid 
down by a female convict of high descent. Pass- 
ing through the little scattered village of Wake- 
ham, one emerges on a peaceful spot, a deep glade 
running down to the sea, shaded by giant elms, 
On the green brow of the cliff stands ‘Bow and 
Arrow’ Castle, a ruined keep, ascribed by tradi- 
tion to William Rufus, having a large circular 
chamber, with three wide windows built in the 
six-foot thickness of the walls. Down through 
the trees lies all that remains of a tiny chapel, 
facing the west—a restful dream-haunted spot, 
where one may for a time forget the sorrows 
of humanity, and drink in the fullness and 

rfection of nature. Some few of the gray 
net etd stand erect; but the majority have 
slanted over, and many are fallen, their inscrip- 
tions hidden by moss. The blossoming grass 
flourishes luxuriantly. The air is full of shadowy 
silence ; even the rooks in the elms rest in the 
noontide blaze. A faint tinkle comes from the 


bay below where the waters caress the pebbles, 
A whitethroat calls suddenly from his perch upon 
a tomb whereon is graven 1674—‘I loved him 
well.” Like an echo, the pathos of a long-for- 
gotten grief. A little brook gurgles down through 
the dele to the sea, spanned by a fine old bridge 
in perfect preservation, fringed by purple irises 
and glossy hartstongue ferns. The scorching sun 
can pierce no entrance through the vault of trees, 
and all is cool and deeply verdant. 

Away to the northward, on Portland Bill, 
stand the upper and lower lighthouses and coast- 
guard stations. There is no carriage-road, and 
the way is extremely rough, in many places 
dangerous ; but the grandeur of the scene it is 
impossible to describe, when one stands out on 
the edge of the giddy sheer cliff, looking down on 
the fatal reefs, where the fleeing fugitive from 
justice, listening to the dread boom of the great 
gun over land and sea which tells of his escape, has 
rather faced death in the fierce race of the tide 
round the Bill, than be returned to the drawn- 
out agony of prison routine. 

Nowhere can humanity feel more humbled, 
more alone, than in the presence of this havoc 
of nature, thrown down with so careless a hand, 
disclosing phenomena of such extraordinary in- 
terest. Passing through the village of Retorne, 
the lover of geology may gladden his eyes and 
store his mind in several magnificent quarries, 
In one may be seen some curious beehive-shaped 
excavations, recently laid bare, when removing 
the Purbeck from the surface in order to get 
at the valuable Portland stone below. Those 
pete dwellings vary in size, the largest 

ing seven or eight feet in height and about 
nine feet in diameter. Quantities of bones have 
been removed from the interiors, and on one 
occasion a heap of blackened corn. There can 
be no doubt they date from prehistoric times, 
and it is’a misfortune that the quarry exten- 
sions will not permit of such interesting relics 
being preserved. <A stone cist has also been 
discovered, the skeleton in a sitting posture, 
the skull—an enormous one—resting on the 
hands ; beside it, three iron balls, a spear-head, 
and three earthenware cups. 

The huge blocks of glittering freestone are 
most interesting to see. The beds lie at a depth 
of about sixty feet, but vary in different quarries. 
The workmen profess to tell by the musical 
ring of the hammer the quality of the stone. 
Blocks of any size may be procured, owing to 
the beds being continuous. Some beds, such as 
the ‘ Roach,’ are so crowded by fossils that they 
are useless for building purposes, though used for 
constructing quays, harbours, &c., where a smooth 
surface is not necessary. The marine beds above 
and below the Portland stone are distinguished 
by their abundance of ‘ammonites,’ often of huge 
size, some being hardly less than a cartwheel. 
The cottagers have them placed above their doors 
as ornaments, and about the gardens. 

A thin seam of clay, termed ‘scum’ by the 
a spreading over the whole of the 

ortland series, is of interest, as marking the 
emergence of the Portland beds from the sea; 
in other words, separating the marine (Portland 
stone) from the fresh-water (Purbeck formation). 
In a species of slate, stalagmites are got of good 
size, the surface of the stone being more or less 
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coated. But perhaps that which is of most 
interest to the careless observer is that earthy 
deposit known as the ‘Dirt-bed, which is really 
the soil in which flourished an ancient forest, 
several fine fossil trunks, all cone-bearing, of 
good girth, and considerable height, testifying to 
this. Amongst other finds is a singular vegetable 
roduction, known to quarrymen as ‘ crows’ nests ;’ 
But in reality they are fossil plants of the exist- 
ing order of Cycads. These ‘crows’ nests’ closely 
resemble a pine-apple. 

The bleak sterile Portland of to-day must at 
one time have been luxuriantly wooded. Quarry- 
ing operations on the island have led to the 
discovery of bones belonging to extinct animals, 
such as the mammoth, also of those gigantic 
creatures that existed during the Secondary 
period, marine saurians; the Ichthyosaurus, a 
gigantic lizard, in size approaching the whale; 
showing that at one time a shallow shore must 
have existed, on which lived those monsters of a 
bygone age. One can imagine this Portland of 
the past, when the shades of a luxurious tropical 
forest sprang upon the soil which had slowly 
emerged from the ocean; when the cave-men 
gazed over the waters, and prostrated them- 
selves to that mighty power, the only god they 
knew, the rising sun. Who can interpret the 
story of Portland, now lying like some old-world 
monster on the bosom of the deep? Slowly a leaf 
is turned over by man in the book of stone, and 
gradually a history is pieced together, as it is 
wrung by the sweat of the brow from her stony 
heart. 

The shadows grow longer, and a belt of purple 
cloudland marks where sea and sky fade into 
each other. The solitary bell of Portland } seer 
mellowed in the summer twilight, comes floating 
over the headlands; but it brings no hope to 
those within, whose destiny must ever be to toil, 
toil, toil, till life becomes a blank—on through 
the lovely days of summer, when the sky over 
the wheat is blue, when the earth seems so fair 
that sorrow seems a dream; on through the 
winter days, when the crystal rime makes beau- 
tiful the barred windows; never more to feel the 
breath of freedom on the cheek, to see the loved 
ones, or to hear their voice ; no longer to watch 
the progress of humanity along the grand road of 
the universe. At night, the pallet bed and brief 
oblivion ; but perchance, through the narrow slit 
which lights the lonely cell, the watchful eye of a 
star may look down and speak to weary hearts 
of a breaking day in a i to come. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER XIX.—NIGHT. 


Tue wind blew hard, and the vapour swept past 
in a horizontal pouring, masses of it coming on a 
sudden in a blinding thickness till you could not 
see half the wreck’s length ; then the silver-tinted 
volumes would brighten for a breath or two, and 
show the steel-coloured sea heaving its freckled 
and foamless folds into the vaporous faintness a 
few hundred feet off; then the mist would boil 
down and over us once more until it was like 
being in a room filled with steam. 

‘The cabin is empty,’ said I—the girl being on 
the port side, I had taken care to drag the body to 


starboard—‘ there are seats, and you will be 
sheltered there. This is damping stuf.’ 

‘Not yet,’ she answered. ‘I am as safe here. 
I hate the thought of having anything to screen 
the seafrom me. I want to look—at any moment 
the Indiaman or the man-of-war may come close 
to us.’ 

‘Be it so, said I—‘ How rapidly has all this 
happened! One of the cutter’s men shouted 
to me that the Indiaman had fired two guns. 
Why did they not report this to us? Did 
they believe the swell would not let them get 
aboard? They saw—of course they saw—this fog 
bearing down ; why did not the madmen let us 
know of it?” 

‘What will my aunt think? 

‘Why, she will be in a terrible fright. But it 
will not last. We shall be picked up egy 
I would rather be here than in the cutter. If 
they are wise, they will ride to their oars ; if they 
row or allow the wind and seas to drive them, 
they are bound to lose both ships, the night being 
at hand ; and then God help them !’ 

‘Oh, it was an evil moment,’ she cried, ‘ when 
we sighted the corvette !’ 

‘It was an evil moment, I exclaimed bitterly 
and wrathfully, ‘when Mr Colledge, who had 
undoubtedly taken too much wine on board the 
Magicienne, suggested that we should kill an 
hour on this hull.—Where,’ I cried passionately, 
‘could the unhappy lieutenant’s wits have been ? 
He laughed at me for indicating the appearance I 
witnessed in the north-west. Was there nothing 
in the weight of this swell to convince him that 
there must be mischief not far off?’ 

‘What will my aunt think?’ she repeated, as 
though she scarcely heeded my words, whilst she 
brought her hands, brilliant with rings, together 
and stared into the thickness with her eyes on fire 
with fear and amazement and the score of wild 
emotions which filled her. 

Though I held my peace on the subject, the 
wind, that was blowing with the spite of an ugly 
squall, was exciting an alarm in me that rose 
above all other considerations of our situation. 
The hatches lay open, and there was nothing to 
be seen of their covers about the decks. If this 
weather continued, a high sea must presently 
follow, in which case there could be nothing to 
save the wreck from filling and foundering. The 
lieutenant had assured us that she was dry ; but 
it was certain that she had been badly wrenched 
by the lightning stroke that had dismasted and 
apparently set her on fire forward, and by the 
furious gale that had chased her afterwards ; and 
though she may have been tight when the 
lieutenant overhauled her, this constant working 
in the strong swell might at any instant cause her 
to start a butt or open a seam, and then what 
should I be able to do? Both pumps were 
smashed level to the deck ; there was no boat ; 
there was nothing discoverable fore and aft which 
I could launch and secure my companion and 
myself to. It was with inexpressible anxiety, 
therefore, that I would send my gaze from time 
to time to windward, in the hope of observing a 
thinning in the thickness there, or any the faintest 
imaginable sign to elate me with the belief that 
the worst of the fog was on us, that we were now 
feeling the worst of the wind, and that the ocean 
would be clearing soon. 
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The time passed. I looked at my watch after 
we had been sitting a little, and found it six 
o'clock. The sun would be setting in something 
more than an hour, and a bitter black night was 
bound to follow if the vapour had not cleared 
when daylight ended. There was now a smart 
sea running, but the swell had flattened some- 
thing, I thought. The hull was horribly frisky, 
leaning at desperate angles from side to side, and 
often recovering herself with a jerk that must 
have flung us to the deck had we not been seated. 


| But she was extraordinarily light, and floated 


very tall, and though there would sometimes 
come a blow of salt water against the bow that 
flashed across the deck in a mass of foam and 
green crystals, yet she soared so nimbly to the 
height of every surge that she took in amazingly 
little water. Indeed, it was not long before I 
felt myself infinitely comforted by her behaviour, 
convinced that it would have to breeze up with 
much more spite than the wind now had to put 
us in eae A from a filling hold. 

Shortly before the hour of sundown, I induced 
Miss Temple to occupy the deck-house. She 
entered with a great deal of reluctance, and seated 
herself in a corner that was the furthest away 
from where the body had been. It had not been 
very easy to converse outside. The ceaseless 
roaring and washing noises of the water, with the 
alarming thumps and leapings of froth at the bow, 
and the sounds of the rushing wind sweeping in 
gusty cries over the mutilated rails of the hull as 


| she was hove up full into it, and then sinking 


into a sort of humming moaning as the wreck 
drove down the liquid acclivity into the swift 
comparative stillness of the trough : all this was 
distracting and terrifying, and speech had been 
difficult. But the interior of the deck-house was 
a shelter to the ear and voice. I seated myself 
opposite the girl, giving her as wide, respectful a 
berth as the narrow cabin permitted. The shadow 
of the evening lay already sullen in the white 
mist that looked to boil upon the wind, though at 
that hour it was not so thick but that the gaze 
might be able to penetrate a distance of a quarter 
of amile. Miss Temple was deadly pale. Even 
her lips had lost their delicate rosy tint, and sat 
blanched in their compression. Her eyes looked 


preternaturally large, and there was an expression | hood 


of passionate desperation in them, as one might 
figure of some proud, high-spirited creature driven 
at bay, and rounding upon the pursuer with a 
gaze charged with despair and wrath and the 
misery of some heart-breaking resolution. 

‘I believe I shall go mad,’ she said, ‘if this fog 
does not cease. I feel as though I were now 
insane, and that what we are suffering is the 
imagination of madness.’ 

‘It is a frightful time of suspense,’ I answered ; 
‘we must have patience : there is no other medi- 
cine for this sort of affliction.’ 

‘I could stab myself) she cried, ‘for being in 
this position. There is the Indiaman close at 
hand ; I see her saloon cheerful with lamplight, 
the tables glittering, the passengers seated, talking 
and laughing, without a thought of us by this 
time’—I shook my head.—She continued: ‘I 
think of the security, the comfort of that ship, 
which I never once reflected on when in her. 
And now contrast this !’ 

She rolled her wonderful eyes over the narrow 


compartment in a shuddering way that was elo- 
quent with abhorrence. 

‘Why am I here? It is my own fault. I 
could stab myself for my folly.’ 

It made one think of some beautiful wild 
creature newly caged to watch her. 

‘It is bad enough,’ said I; ‘but it might be 
much worse. Think of yourself in that open 
boat—on this high sea, and amidst this blinding 
vapour: no water, no food, the blackness of the 
night coming down, and a thousand leagues of 
ocean all around you!’ 

‘Is not the cutter safer than this horrible 
wreck ?’ she cried. ‘If the morning exposes the 
ships to the people in her, they can row; but 
what can we do?’ 

‘If the morning exposes the ships, said I, 
‘they ’ll see us, and very joyfully attempt to 
fetch us—that is to sail to us.’ 

She turned to look through a window the 
glass of which was gone, and through which the 
wind was shrilling as though it blew into a 
cylinder. It was fast darkening. In these lati- 
tudes twilight is brief, and in such weather as 
this there would be none. It was little more now 
than sombre blank grayness outside, with a sight 
of the steel-coloured swell, over whose humps the 
seas were rushing in foam, shouldering and vanish- 
ing into the thickness. But there was no increase 
in the wind, and the run of the surge did not 
gain in weight. 

I watched the girl while she looked through 
the window. It is not in language to convey the 
tragic irony that was put into our situation by 
her sparkling holiday attire. Her dress was of 
some white material, of a silken or lustrous 
nature, that most perfectly fitted the beauties of 
her person. Her hat was some rich combination 
of richly-plumed straw. She had removed her 
gloves on descending into the cabin of the hull 
when we boarded her, and many rings of splendour 
and value flashed on her fingers in a very armour 
of jewels and gold. There were gems in her ears, 
and a heavy chain of gold round her neck, ter- 
minating in a whole cluster of trinkets at her 
girdle, in which was sheathed a watch of the size 
of her thumb-nail. Think of this glittering 
figure, this stately, most perfect shape of woman- 
in the gloom of the strong, rude interior 
of the deck-house, with its few rough details of 
fittings in the shape of a table and lockers, 
nothing to see through the window but the rough 
deck spreading naked to its splinters of bulwark, 
with the angry foam of waters beyond, and a near 
sky of fast blackening vapour ! 

‘What are we to do?’ she exclaimed, resuming 
her former attitude and fixing her large desperate 
eyes upon me. 

‘We must wait, said I. 

‘You have been a sailor, Mr Dugdale ; tell me 
what you think ?’ 

‘Well, first of all, we must be prepared to 
spend the night on this wreck’—— She flashed 
her hands to her face and held them there, and 
I waited for her to look at me again. ‘This 
weather,’ I proceeded, ‘is not likely to last very 
long. The dawn will probably exhibit a clear 
sky. Ifthe ships are not in sight’—she drew in 
her breath with an hysterical ‘Oh’—‘they will 
still have the bearings of the wreck, and search 
for us, Were there but a single vessel to hunt 
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after the hull, we might still feel perfectly safe ; 
but there are two, and one of them is an English 
man-of-war.’ 

‘But will Sir Edward Panton know that we 
are here ?’ 

‘No doubt. He or others will have seen the 
cutter deviate for the wreck instead of pulling for 
the Indiaman.’ 

‘But they may think we are in the boat; and 
if she is not recovered, they will search for her, 
and not trouble themselves about the wreck.’ 

. e must be hopeful, and we must be patient,’ 
said I. 

It was now rapidly growing dark. The white 
waters showed ghastly over the edge of the bare 
deck to each convulsive jerking roll of the hull, 
and my companion’s white face was little more 
than a glimmer in the gloom of the corner in 
which she sat. The thought of the long black 
hours which lay before us was intolerable. I 
looked about me for a lamp, but there was nothing 
of the kind, nor hook nor bracket to prove that 
a lamp or lantern was ever used in this small 
abode. I told Miss Temple that I would go 
below and search for something wherewith to 
make a light. 

‘Will you be long?’ she asked. 

‘T shall make haste,’ said I. 

‘Yes, if you please, Mr Dugdale,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

I had in my pocket the old-fashioned arrange- 
ment of tinder-box and sulphur matches, being, 
indeed, too confirmed a smoker to stir very far 
without that convenience. The mere descent of 
the steps was a horrible labour, owing to the 
extravagant leaps and rolls of the mere shell of 
wreck, and my progress was scarcely more than 
inch by inch, forced to hold on as I was with the 
tenacity of the grip of a parrot’s beak. The 
straining noises in the cabin might have easily 
led me to suppose that the hull was going to 
conge Every blow of the sea trembled through 

er down here as though the fabric forward 
were breaking up, and I recollect swinging 
by a stanchion for some minute or two, over- 
whelmed with the consternation excited in me by 
the sounds, and by a sudden recollection of the 
lieutenant’s words that the brig in her forecastle 
had been burnt out. But I had promised Miss 
Temple to be speedy; and the deaghs of her 
sitting lonely above in terror and despair brought 
my mind back to its bearings. 

It was almost pitch-dark, but remembering the 
situation of the pantry in which the lieutenant 
had cracked the bottle of wine, I dropped on my 
hands and knees, not daring to trust my feet, 
and crawled towards it. When I guessed by 
groping that I was near the door, I kindled a 
match and entered the pantry; and after con- 
suming about half-a-dozen matches, I met with a 
tin box that was full of long wax candles, which 
looked to me very much like a sample of booty, 
as it was scarcely to be supposed that a vessel of 
the class of the Aspirante would lay in stores of 
that quality. I hunted for a candlestick, and 
found a small empty pickle bottle, which would 
very well answer the purpose of holding the 
candle. This I squeezed under my waistcoat, 
and filled my coat-pockets with a couple of 
bottles of wine, a handful of ship’s biscuit, and 
@ little tin drinking-vessel ; po then putting 


the box of candles under my arm, I fell again 
upon my hands and knees, crawled to the cabin 
ladder, and joined the deck-house so wearied by 
the posture I had been forced to adopt and by 
the convulsive motions of the deck, which had 
put an aching as of rheumatism into every bone, 
that I was forced to sit and remain quiet for 
some minutes. 

The wind swept in through the denuded 
windows; but the structure, as I have before 
said, was long in proportion to its width, and at 
the fore-end the atmosphere was quiet enough for 
a candle to burn in. I secured the empty pickle 
bottle to a stanchion with my handkerchief, and 
placed the lighted candle in it; and the square of 
the bottle held the flame at a sufficient distance 
from the stanchion to provide against all risk of 
fire. The light real to raise some little heart 
in Miss Temple. 

‘You are brave,’ she exclaimed, with a glance 
at the black square of the hatch, ‘to descend into 
that dreadful dungeon. There may be dead 
bodies there.’ 

‘I am not afraid of dead bodies, said I. ‘I 
wish there were nothing more harmful in this 
world than dead men.—Here are two bottles of 
wine and some biscuit. You will be the better 
for a little refreshment.’ 

I knocked off the head of a bottle and handed 
her a draught. She looked at the rough drinking- 
vessel for a little, and then said with a painful 
smile: ‘A desperate change, Mr Dugdale, from 
_——— of the Indiaman! Will this wine hurt 
me? 

‘I will drink first, to reassure you, if you 
please,’ said I. 

‘No,’ she exclaimed; ‘I must not be too 
cowardly ;’ and she drank. 

I took a good drain myself, and found it the 
same noble wine that the poor lieutenant had 
tasted. 

‘Try one of these biscuits, Miss Temple,’ said I ; 
‘they are but coarse eating for you, I fear; they 
are the bread that poor Jack is fed on,’ 

She took one and nibbled at it. 

‘Ha!’ said I, ‘this is an ocean experience 
indeed. This is being shipwrecked, You will 
have a deal more to talk about when you get 
home than Colledge could have dreamt of in 
proposing this excursion for that purpose.—Can 
you bite that biscuit ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered. 

‘It is rather flinty,’ said I, munching. ‘There 
should be something more relishable than this to 
be come at below. I will make another hunt.’ 

‘No, if you please,’ she cried vehemently ; 
‘do not leave me, Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘Ay, but food apart, since we must needs 
remain here through the night, I must endeavour 
to find something soft for you to lie upon. You 
cannot rest upon that hard locker, 

‘Oh, I do not want to rest,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Do you think I could sleep? I shall sit as I am, 
and pray for the light to come and for a sight of 
the ships.’ 

I made no answer, though it was on the tip of 
my tongue to say I was sorry for her sake that 
it was I, and not Colledge, whom she was 
adrift with. It was an impulse coming through 
some sudden hot recollection of her treatment of 
me on board the Countess Ida; but I bit my lip, 
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and was grateful for my silence a moment after, 
when I saw her fine eyes swimming with tears. 

‘Pray, have hope,’ I exclaimed. ‘I am sure 
after a bit you will find plenty of courage in 
your heart to confront this little ge, hard 
as it is. I will do what I can. would you 
had a better sailor than I by your side ; but what 
can be done by me shall be done, and the worst 
is a long way off yet, I am certain.’ 

She put her hands upon the table and hid her 
face in them. I lifted the lid of the locker I 
was using as a seat, to stow away the bottles in 
a safe place; for, talk as I might, it was only God 
could Snow whether it might not end in a single 
drop of the liquor becoming more precious to 
us than twenty times the value of the cargo of 
the Indiaman. There were some wearing apparel, 
a few small coils of ratline-stuff, and other odds 
and ends in the locker, but nothing noticeable. 
I then clawed my way to the deck-house door to 
take a look round. It was black as fog and 
darkness could make it. Close alongside, the 
foam glanced dimly, with now and again a 
flash of phosphoric light in some dark coil down 
whose slope the hull was sliding ; but there was 
nothing else to see. The wind still blew fresh, 
but there was no recognisable increase in it since 
the hour of its first coming down upon the wreck. 
It made a most dismal and melancholy noise of 
howling in the sky, as it swept through the dark 
obscurity, splitting upon the foremast and the 
shrouds which supported the spar, in a low-toned 
long-drawn shriek, which had something of the 
sound of a human note as it pierced through the 
hissing and seething round about, and through 
the strange, low, dull thunder made by the 
shouldering of liquid folds coming together as 
they ran, and by the hurl of the surge as it 
rounded and dissolved into foam. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. 


ANOTHER addition has been made to the numerous 
facilities which the Post-office already affords to 
the public by the introduction in March this 
year of a system for Telegraphing Money 
Orders, The idea is by no means new, for it 
was freely mooted as far back as the year 1870, 
when the electric wires of the country were 
acquired by the Government. As a matter of 
fact, the old telegraph companies had in operation 
a plan whereby large sums of money could be 
remitted for the purpose of taking up bills on 
the last day of grace; and the withdrawal of 
the facility on the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the State was undoubtedly a great blow to mer- 
chants in strained situations, although, from the 
very nature of things, the grievance was not one 
which could well be ventilated. It was not, of 
course, to be expected that the Government should 
continue the practice of the old companies in 
regard to large sums of money; but it was 
generally considered that the introduction of the 
uniform and cheaper telegraphic tariff would 
enable the Post-office authorities, by utilising the 
machinery of the new department in combination 
with the existing money-order service, to organise 


more himself held out hopes that such might 
ere long be the case ; but owing to various diffi- 
culties and obstacles, the matter was not at that 
time taken up in real earnest. The subject was 
revived in 1885 when sixpenny telegrams were 
introduced, and it was sanguinely thought that 
with the cheapened tariff the initiation of tele- 
graph money orders was but a matter of a few 
months’ time. And doubtless had Mr Faweett 
lived, such would have been the case, for that 
ardent reformer would have found means of over- 
coming the objections that had hitherto prevented 
the establishment of such a system. As it is, it 
has been reserved for Mr Raikes to give effect 
to this desirable measure of reform. 

Much as we pride ourselves on our Post-office 
arrangements, it cannot be denied that in some 
respects we are considerably behind other nations, 
Telegraph money orders have, for example, been 
established for many years past in several of the 
continental countries, as well as in some of our 
own colonies. In France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy the system has _ been 
carried out with much success, the maximum 
amount which can be telegraphed varying accord- 
ing to the country concerned. Thus, in France, 
as much as two hundred pounds can be tele- 
graphed ; while in Belgium and Italy the maxi- 
mum amount is forty pounds, and in Germany it 
is twenty pounds. The charges generally are the 
ordinary money-order rates plus the ordinary 
charge for a telegram; but if the money is to 
be paid at the residence of the addressee, there 
is an additional charge for the messenger. There 
are also, in some countries, where the telegraph 
office is distinct from the Post-office, charges for 
transferring the telegraphic advice from one office 
to the other. In other countries, again, there is 
a charge for sending a separate telegraphic advice 
to the payee. 

As regards our own colonies, telegraph money 
orders can be sent in Victoria, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, and New South 
Wales for various amounts up to a maximum 
of ten pounds, the arrangements being similar 
to those in operation in the European coun- 
tries referred to. In the face of the successful 
operation of these systems, which in most cases 
have now been established very many years, 
it is surprising that this country has so long 
deferred making the experiment; for although 
it can hardly be said that there has been any 
actual demand for telegraph money orders, yet 
there can be no doubt that such a system will 

rove a very great convenience to many persons. 
t may easily happen that a tourist should find 
himself in a strange place at the end of his funds, 
unforeseen circumstances having upset his calcu- 
lations and caused him to outrun the constable. 
In such a case, the new system of telegraph 
money orders will prove of inestimable value to 
him ; for in a couple of hours—or less, perhaps— 
he can telegraph to his friends and receive from 
them in return the necessary funds to enable him 


{i system of telegraph money orders. Mr Scuda- 
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to continue his travels, Prior to the new system, 
he must have been put to the delay and incon- 
venience of waiting at least a couple of days 
before the required remittance came to hand. 
To commercial travellers, too, and in cases of 
financial emergency generally, it is obvious that 
the system will prove of very great use. 

The main obstacles that have caused the Post- 
office to hesitate to adopt a telegraph money- 
order system are, we believe, two in number—the 
proper provision of funds at small post-oflices to 
meet sudden demands, and the apprehension of 
fraud. As regards the first point, it does not 
appear probable that even if the system applied 
to the smallest class of offices, which at present 
it does not, where only a very small reserve 
balance is allowed to be retained, it would be 
put to much use in regard to such offices ; and 
as the lowest reserve cash balance is ten pounds, 
they would at all events be in a position to meet 
telegraph orders to that extent, for they could 
at once telegraph for fresh supplies. At the 
larger offices, the fear of inconvenience from lack 
of funds is of course much less, more especially 
as we believe the receipts as a rule exceed the 

yments ; while, moreover, the system for keep- 
ing Post-offices properly in funds is so efficient 
as to cause no serious apprehension on this score 
in relation to telegraph money orders. In those 
foreign countries where such a system exists, no 
difficulty appears to have arisen under this head. 
In some countries, when an office on which a 
telegraph money order is drawn has not suffi- 
cient funds, there are arrangements for obtaining 
the money from a local bank, a government 
treasury, or from the nearest large post-office. 
Where such means of obtaining the money are 
not available, the payee has to wait until the 
paying office has sutlicient funds in hand. 

The apprehension of fraud is no doubt a more 
serious difficulty ; still, with proper precautions, 
and the system of not paying the order until the 
payee has been properly identified, this risk will 

minimised. Abroad, no special precautions 
are observed, further than repeating the amounts 
in words and figures from post-office to post- 
office ; and the systems do not appear to have 
suffered much from fraud. If an error occurs 
leading to over-payment, the telegraphist in fault 
is held responsible for the loss. 

The caution with which the Post-office here 
have proceeded in introducing telegraph money 
orders is evidence of the diffidence with which 
the scheme was regarded by the authorities. The 
system was first applied tentatively in September 
last to eighteen of the leading towns throughout 
the country ; and that it has now been extended 
to all the head post-towns in the United King- 
dom may reasonably be taken to indicate that the 
experiment has proved entirely successful. The 
details of the system are extremely simple, and 
may be briefly described. Most persons are 
nowadays sufficiently well acquainted with the 
nature of electricity and the effect of a tele- 
graphic message to know that the telegraph 
money order means, not the transmission of an 
actual sum of money over the wires, but merely 
the telegraphing of an order to a certain post- 
office to pay to a specified person a certain sum 
of money. To obtain this result, the person 
sending the order has to fill up the ordinary 


money-order requisition form and to write across 
it the words ‘ By telegraph.’ The clerk will then 
make out the money order in the usual manner ; 
but instead of handing the order to the remitter, 
the clerk will furnish him with a receipt for the 
amount paid; the order itself, with the words 
‘Telegraph money order’ written across its face, 
being retained for transmission to the chief office. 
The clerk will then prepare a telegram of advice 
to the postmaster of the town at which payment 
of the order is desired, giving, of course, all 
needful particulars respecting the money order. 
The ordinary advice will be sent on by post, in 
confirmation of the telegraphic advice, to be 
dealt with by the paying postmaster in the 
ordinary routine of money-order business. At 
the post-office where payment is to be made, the 
clerk will, on receipt of the telegraphic advice, 
prepare a form of receipt to be signed by the 
payee of the money order before the amount is 
paid, and this receipt is then dealt with in the 
same manner as a paid money order. The payee 
must, of course, as at present, furnish the name 
of the remitter, and he must also give satisfactory 
evidence that he is the person entitled to pay- 
ment. Should a telegraph money order not 
used and repayment is desired, the remitter must 
apply to the General Post-office, sending at the 
same time the official receipt, when a new order 
will be issued, less the ordinary commission, 
payable at any money-order office named for 
the purpose. Such, briefly, is the routine of 
the telegraph money-order system ; in all other 
respects the ordinary money-order regulations 
obtain. 

As regards the charges for telegraph money 
orders, it may be remarked that the system is 
a luxury which the user will find somewhat 
expensive, especially in connection with small 
amounts. To commence with, there is the 
initial charge at double the ordinary rate for 
money orders; then there is the charge at the 
ordinary inland rate for the telegram authorising 
payment at the paying office and the repetition 
thereof, the minimum being ninepence; and in 
addition there is the cost of any telegraphic com- 
munication which the remitter may desire to 
send to the person who is to receive the money, 
as the telegram already paid only covers the cost 
of transmitting an advice to the office of payment. 
It will thus be seen that, exclusive of the cost of 
telegram from the remitter to payee, the scale at 
the lowest charge runs thus: for sums not ex- 
ceeding one pound, Is. 1d. ; between one and two 
pounds, 1s. 3d.; between two and four pounds, 
ls. 5d. ; between four and seven pounds, ls, 7d. ; 
and between seven and ten pounds, ls. 9d. There 
can be no question as to this tariff being a high 
one; but as the measure is still comparatively 
tentative, it may probably be found necessary to 
make the scale so high. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in time, and with the benefit of experience, 
it may be found practicable to reduce the charges ; 
and there is the more reason for this hope, seeing 
that in Germany, where telegraph money orders 
have proved very successful, the charge made 
is the ordinary inland money-order commission 
plus the telegraph tariff. At present, the expense 
of the system here will preclude the use of tele- 
graph money orders except in those cases of great 
emergency in which the accommodation afforded 
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will be deemed to be in proportion to the cost 
incurred. It will only be when the rates have 
been lowered that the new system will attain to 
any real popular success, 


THE HOSPITALLERS. 
By Frep. M. WHITE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP., I. 


WHEN I am tired and weary of the world, there 
is one spot where I can find balm for the vexed 
spirit and rest for an overburdened mind. You 
would pass it day by day and year by year, never 
dreaming of the paradise that lies within the 
city walls. All the passer-by sees is a long blank 
wall facing the hot dusty street, and nothing to 
break its dreary monotony save an iron-studded 
door, like the entrance to a jail. How should 
you know that beyond it lies all that remains of 
an erstwhile flourishing monastery of the Domini- 
cans, and that the half-effaced inscription over 
the grim door points to the fact that, at the 
suppression of the religious houses, ‘the site 
was granted to John Le Marchant and Raphael 
Hutchinson, Esquires?’ Also, that early in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, it belonged to the Fotheryngsbys 
of Fotheryngsby Court; and further, as every 
student of Welsh Border history can tell, it 
is known as the Fotheryngsby Hospital to this 
day; for in the year of grace 1614 one Sir 
Thomas Fotheryngsby erected within the walls a 
quadrangular building to contain ‘ten servitors, 
a Corporal to be over them, and also for a chaplin 
for their souls’ good ; five of them to be such as 
have borne arms, and five such as have served 
their masters well and faithfully.’ And further- 
more, ‘that each Hospitaller at his first admit- 
tance should have a fustian suit of ginger colour 
of a soldier-like fashion, seemly laced ; a hat with 
a band of. white, and red slippers; a soldier-like 
jerkin with half-sleeves, and a square shirt down 
half the thigh, with a moncado or Spanish cap ; 
a soldier-like sword with a belt to wear as « 
goeth abroad ; a cloak of red cloth lined with 
a baise of red, and reaching to the knee; anda 
seemly gown to be worn of red cloth reaching 
down to the ankle, lined likewise with red baise, 
to be worn in walks and journeys.’ All of which, 
with the exception of the sword, has been studi- 
ously observed to this very day in the year of 
our Lord 1888. 

Here is such a change from the dusty Wide- 
marsh Street as will startle and delight you. 
Close the door behind and shut out the work- 
aday world, for, in the historic words of the 
Quaker, it hath no business here. There is a 
dim passage opening out suddenly into a quad- 
rangle, formed of twelve houses, four a side ; and 
on the other the ancient chapel, where the chap- 
lain, who is no longer an inmate, officiates; a 
ones: quaint building, containing on the 
reading-desk a veritable chain-Bible. The houses 
are small, but neat and clean; and round each 
doorway, far into the flagged court, are a pro- 
fusion of flowering plants in pots, making the 
quiet spot a veritable garden. We have stepped 


and women clad in the ‘cloak of red cloth lined 
with a baise of red ;’ and for the latter pensioners, 
the ‘seemly gown,’ also of ruddy hue. Beyond, 
there is another passage leading to the gardens, 
filled with peas and beans, and such produce as 
the owners care to cultivate ; and then, when you 
have noted and admired the Arcadian neatness, 
you will have another surprise ; for exactly oppo- 
site you there stands the ivy-mantled ruin of 
the old monastery, its roofless walls showing the 
bright blue sky beyond, with a peep of the same 
boundless heaven through an open chimney, 
where now the swallows and sparrows build. 
Where once the rushes were strewn underfoot, 
lies a carpet of emerald turf; great heads of fox- 
glove rear themselves on the open hearthstone ; 
the very preaching-cross where vast multitudes 
were wont to assemble to hear exhortations in 
time of war, or prayer in the hour of disaster, 
still remains in the midst of this silent silvan 
ae presided over by the invisible spirit of 
eace 


Every inch of this ground is teeming with 
historic interest. For a small honorarium the 
Corporal will shake his white head, and pour out 
his store of antiquarian lore for the stranger’s 
behoof, embellishing his history with certain 
_— of information, easy to one long versed 
in the art of concocting historical fiction, yet at 
the same time believing every word that falls so 
solemnly from his own lips, 

One bright August morning, some two years 
since, or it may be more, for time stands still 
in Fotheryngsby Hospital, two of its inmates 
sat under the shady side of the refectory wall, 
facing the gardens. One was an old man, so 
old that his clean shaven face was one mass of 
wrinkles ; the other, somewhat more robust and 
hearty, who listened politely to his senior’s 
amiable chatter with some show of interest, for 
the discussion was warlike, not to say blood- 
thirsty, to the last degree. Their gray heads 
were close together, contrasting not inharmoni- 
ously with the scarlet coats; on the breasts of 
each gleamed more than one silver medal with 
its parti-coloured clasp. 

‘It’s in the blood, Jacob,’ said the younger 
man, reflectively sucking his pipe. ‘There was 
that lad of mine just the same. He might have 
been the old Squire’s body-servant, and a good 

lace too; but nothing would do but soldiering. 

e fell at Balaklava, in the charge. He was a 
good lad, was Jim,’ 

‘They was like we, Ben. There’s a mort of 
trouble in bein’ a father, not as I ever had time 
to think much of that sort of thing. When 
I was a boy, it was a sore time for wives and 
sweethearts, I’m ninety-five, Mr Choppin— 
ninety-five next Sunday, and I fought under 
the Duke at Waterloo’ 

‘It was in Balaklava harbour, returned Mr 
Choppin, not to be outdone, ‘as I see my most 
active service—A.B, on the old Ajax. It was 
there as Master Frank got killed’—— 

‘And he never smiled again,’ interrupted Mr 
Jacob Dawson, in the tone of one who repeats 
a_well-learnt lesson or an_ oft-repeated story. 
‘I’ve heerd the tale afore, Benjamin, though as 
sad a one as I ever heerd tell.’ 

Ben Choppin looked into space meditatively, 


back into the past. There are clean old men 


perfectly unconscious, as was the last speaker, 
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of the irony underlying his words, It was a 
hot still morning, with the gentlest of breezes 
ruffling the ivy mantle of the ruin—a time for 
rest and retrospection. 

‘He never smiled again, Jacob, Choppin 
resumed approvingly ‘leastwise, not till Miss 
Sylvia was born, and that was twelve years after- 
wards, There was three besides her and Master 
Frank, all of ’em dyin’ of infantcy’—as if child- 
hood was some fell disease—‘the rest was 
Turkish Bonds, I’m told. 

Mr Dawson nodded his head some- 
what hazy in his mind, as well he might be, as 
to whether the bonds in question represented 
another and more virulent complaint peculiar to 
children of tender years. 

‘There was a lad for you,’ continued the 
narrator, with rising enthusiaam—‘a gentleman 
and a Goldsworthy every inch of him. And, 
mind you, though he was a midshipman aboard 
his father’s own ship, there was no favour for 
him.—Well, we was just laughing together—for 
he always had a pleasant word for everybody 
—when plump comes a ball and cuts him right 
down.’ 

‘And then he said, faintlike : “Ben, old fellow, 
never mind me, but fetch the dear old gov’nor,”’ 
Jacob Dawson exclaimed parenthetically. ‘Then 

ou lifts him—all, all white from the pain as 
e pretends he can’t feel. That’s what I calls 
being something like an Englishman.’ 

‘Jacob, asked Choppin suspiciously, ‘where 
did you get that last bit from ?” 

‘That bit, Dawson returned, with some show 
of pride, ‘is my own. Still, I won’t make a pint 
on it, Ben, if you do object.’ 

But Ben was so overcome that he could find 
no words to reprimand the Corporal for his un- 

aralleled audacity in spoiling the symmetry of 
is best story. 

Interruptions, so far as they were quotations 
from the original text, were permitted, and 
indeed accepted as a compliment; but never 
before, in the course of fourteen years’ friend- 
ship, had Mr Dawson ventured to interpolate 
ideas of his own into the story-teller’s polished 
narrative. 

It was, after all, a commonplace tale enough. 
Captain mgr ee gg the last of a good old 
Downshire family, had commanded the Ajax 
in the Black Sea squadron during the Crimean 
War ; and Ben Choppin, a Downshire man, had 
been boatswain’s mate on board that gallant ship. 
It was to the death of Captain Goldsworthy’s 


only son that the threadbare story related ; but 


how the Captain came to be a pensioner in ‘the 
same Hospital as his humble follower was one 
of those points which Choppin was somewhat 
hazy upon. 

But this was an old story, likewise the history 
of an honest single-minded gentleman, who 
refused to accept his pension on the ground that 
he had sufficient for his own wants without 
drawing an income he might not earn. We hear 
the rest of the sorry details often enough; the 
simple individuals who listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and fondly imagine that every financial 
genius who floats a bogus company risks his 
time and money with the philanthropic intention 
of finding the public a safe investment for spare 
capital at the rate of twenty per cent. 


Goldsworthy asked for nothing when the crash 
came save a roof, other than that of the poor- 
house, to cover his gray hairs) Proud to the 
last degree, nothing savouring of charity would 
he accept; and so it came to pass that, when 
he was jestingly offered a shelter in the Black- 
friars Hospital, he surprised the patron by accept- 
ing the offer. He had no encumbrances, no one 
depending upon him but his daughter Sylvia, 
a girl now in her twentieth year. The towns- 
people who knew him and his story wondered 
that he should care to have the girl with him in 
company with decayed soldiers and servants ; 
but even in the midst of these poor surroundings 
there was a certain innate refinement in the pair 
that caused their fellow-inmates to look up to 
and respect them, 

But Sylvia Goldsworthy, lady bred and born 
to her dainty finger-tips, was no idle heroine 
of fiction, bewailing her hard lot, and waiting 
for the handsome lees to carry her off to his 
ancestral castle. There was work to be done 
in Castleford, music-lessons to be given to more 
or less refractory pupils, and painting lessons 
at the Ladies’ College. A girl who can ee 
herself two years in London studying at the Royal 
Academy and College of Music, does not fear to 
face the ordeal of country-town drudgery. 

‘I wonder,’ the Captain would say, nodding 
his gray head with the air of a connoisseur over 
some pretty landscape, or listening to some 
brilliant piece of music, for the Hospital home 
boasted a piano—‘I wonder you did not stay 
in London, Sylvia. Think what a future was 
before you !’ 

‘And what was to become of you? Why will 
= persist in thinking me to be a genius? Oh, 

assure you there are hundreds in London far 
more clever than I who can scarcely get a living. 
Besides, it was so lonely, and I am far happier 
here.’ 

Such conversations were by no means rare in 
the cottage. Then the Captain would nod dis- 
approvingly, as he contemplated this modesty 
of true genius. ‘I sometimes think, I don’t 
know why, that you had some reason more 

owerful than loneliness for leaving your work 
in town.’ 

Sylvia said nothing, but bent her head closer 
over the canvas upon which she was engaged. 
There was a little brighter colour in her cheeks, 
though her eyes were dimmer than before. ‘At 
anyrate, I did my duty,’ she replied ; and some 
instinct warned the Captain that he had best 
seek no further information. There was that 
perfect confidence between them that exists so 
rarely between parent and child, yet without the 
vulgar curiosity which impels some fathers to 
probe into every secret thought and fancy. 

But Ben Choppin, smoking his Pipe in the 

aceful sunshine, with his bosom-friend the 
‘orporal, knew nothing of this, except that he 
would have cheerfully Tid down his life for his 

oung mistress, as he would persist in calling her. 

ot a single bit of drudgery was there in the 
Captain’s cottage but owed something of its clean- 
liness to the activity of the erstwhile Loatswain, 
Even at the moment of his perturbation at 
Jacob Dawson’s audacity, the sight of a large tin 
basin of unshelled peas attracted his atten- 


tion, and in the labour of shelling these, his g 
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late ill-humour vanished with every cracking 
hull. 

‘I heard last night,’ he continued, in the pauses 
of this somewhat unmanly occupation, ‘as the 
Hospital had been sold, Jacob.’ 

‘We shan’t have to turn out, Benjamin?’ asked 
the Corporal, startled out of his philosophic 
calm. ‘That don’t mean as the place is to be 
pulled down 

‘They couldn’t do it if they wanted to, ’cause 
Blackfriars is endowed. You see, it’s just this 
way: one of the kings of a granted the 
Fotheryngsby estates on condition that they 
always kept up this place for such as we, The 
new gentleman at Fotheryngsby Court will be 
our new patron, that’s all.’ 

‘I hope he won’t forget the Christmas ’bacca 
and plum-pudding, and beer,’ Dawson returned 

ractically. ‘We must give him a ’int of that 
ere, Ben.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s likely to forget that, because 
he’s a soldier—a young one, it’s true, but still a 
soldier ; and they say he’s very rich, far richer 
than Sir Reginald Fotheryngsby, our present 
patron.’ 

‘Who is richer than our patron?’ asked a voice 
at this moment, as another Hospitaller stole 
upon the old men unawares. Choppin looked up, 
and touched the brim of his cap to his fellow- 
resident, Captain Goldsworthy. 

He was somewhat younger than the others, 
though his hair was white; and his blue eyes 
burned with all the fire and brilliancy of youth. 
His face, tanned by long exposure to tropical 
suns and ocean gales, hore a kindly, gentle 
expression, totally unsoured by misfortune ; yet 
the face, and the slim mae figure, clad in 
a somewhat faded uniform of a Commander in 
Her Majesty’s navy, bore the unmistakable hall- 
mark of gentleman ; the same as he did when on 
Sundays, in his ‘seemly coat of red,’ he attended 
with the rest in the Hospital chapel. Mr 
Choppin touched his cap again, and unfolded his 
budget of news at much greater length than 
before. 

‘It will not affect us, as you say, Dawson,’ 
remarked the Captain with a smile; ‘but I am 
truly sorry for Sir Reginald all the same. Why, 
he and I were boys together, gracious me! half 
a century ago; and now he is forced to sell his 
very house, and I’—— He broke off abruptly, 
and commenced to pace the narrow strip of turf 
in front of the two old men, as if it had been the 
Ajax quarter-deck, striding so many measured 

es backwards and forwards, with his eyes 
xed upon the soft August sky. Memory, find- 
ing us with mental food as we grow older, was 
busy among the faded rose-leaves of the past. 
* He was a sailor, too, like all his race. He joined 
me in 745 on the Bloodhound ; or was it the Ocean 
Hawk ?—I forget which.’ 

‘The Greyhound, Captain, Choppin struck in, 
suspending his occupation for the moment ; 
‘Captain Seymour, afterwards Admiral Sir Guyer 
Seymour, Commander. It was on that very 
voyage that your honour got mastheaded for’—— 

‘It’s a great piece of presumption on your part 
to insinuate such a thing, the Captain replied 

ravely, a merry twinkle in his eye, neverthe- 
ess. ‘Dear me! how time changes us all, and to 
think——-__ Who is to be our new patron, Ben ?’ 


‘Mr, at least, Lieutenant Debenham, of 
Leckington Hall. Your honour will be sure to 
remember old Squire Debenham,’ 

‘Ay; I remember him well enough, Golds- 
worthy replied with a sternness of face and 
manner which fairly startled the boatswain.— 
‘Can this news be true ?’ 

‘Well, sir, if his steward—who used to be an 
honest man, and a good blacksmith to boot, 
before he became rich at other people’s expense, 
and is own brother-in-law to myself—is any Judge, 
it is sure to be.’ 

But the Captain caught but faintly the drift 
of this complicated “a not too complimentary 
explanation. So perturbed did he seem, that the 
Corporal, who had remained silent through the 
interview, ventured to heal this anxiety by the 
information that the Hospitallers might still look 
forward with tolerable equanimity to their usual 
good cheer at the festive season. 

‘Do you imagine that is all we think of ?’ asked 
the Captain sternly. ‘Pah! man, I know one 
who would rather starve than taste his hospi- 
tality ;? and saying these words, the speaker 
turned abruptly towards his cottage, leaving the 
unhappy Corporal on the verge of tears. 

In the tiny cottage parlour, gay with flowers, 
and bright as the hands of a refined woman could 
render it, Sylvia sat at her easel painting, with 
the shadows cast by the chapel walls throwing 
her face in the shade. A sweet girlish face, a 
more beautiful copy of the Captain’s, looked up 
at him from a frame of deep chestnut-hued hair, 
and as her eyes encountered his and she saw the 
a gpg there, she laid her brush aside and 
placed one hand lovingly upon his shoulder. 
‘What is it, dear?’ she asked simply. 

‘The Hospital is sold; and to whom, do you 
think? None other than the son of my friend, 
Crichton Debenham, the scoundrel who induced 
me to my all where he declared his money 
was—the wretch who persuaded me to buy into 
a concern so that he might come out unscathed.— 
Sylvia, we must say good-bye to Blackfriars,’ 

‘But, father, the son should not be answerable 
for the father. He may not be such another; 
nay, I am convinced he is not. Hugh Debenham 
I know to be one of the noblest and best of 
men.’ Sylvia spoke quickly, almost passionately, 
her eyes bright and glittering, though her cheeks 
were pale and her hands trembled. 

The Captain, hard and stern, changed and 
ee strangely as he caught the light in his 

aughter’s eyes and read its meaning. ‘You— 
‘And yet you never 


you know him?’ he asked. 
told me.’ 
Sylvia bowed her head under the gentleness of 


this reproach. ‘It was in London,’ she faltered, 
‘months ago, and we used to meet where I was a 
teacher. pa will tell you all presently. Then 
one day he—he asked me to be his wife.’ 

‘And you refused him.—Ah, I am glad of 
that.’ 

‘I did not, I dared not. I was cowardly 
enough to run away. You see, if we had been 
in the same station in life, I might have 
thought’——- She could say no more, another 
word would have choked her. 

The Captain drew her closer to his side and 
kissed her gently. ‘This is a pleasant finding,’ 
said he, with a jocularity he was far from feeling. 
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‘What hypocrites you women are! I should like 
to know, very much like to know, how this thing 
is going to end ?’ 

‘The very thing,’ said Sylvia, smiling through 
her tears, ‘that gives me so much anxiety.’ 


ROMANCE AND REALITY IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Recent remarkable discoveries of gold in por- 
tions of South Africa occupied by Europeans 
have led to the active investigation of adjoining 
territories which are still the undisputed home 
of the black man, Bordering on countries which 
have for many years enjoyed the blessings of 
civilisation, there are vast regions possessing 
great natural advantages and resources, but only 
just awakening the practical interest of the 
enlightened world. The inhabitants of these 
hitherto obscure regions are barbarians, steeped 
in ignorance and superstition. A few tribes are 
of warlike disposition ; but the majority are tract- 
able, and susceptible to the softening influences 
of truth and light. 

Until recently, the few white men—intrepid 
hunters and adventurous traders—who penetrated 
the depths of these unknown wilds, returned to 
civilisation with glowing accounts of their beauty 
and wealth. Frequent dangers were encoun- 
tered and great hardships endured by the wan- 
derers, who were the only sources of informa- 
tion on the arcana of the interior. Stretches of 
sandy desert—‘thirst,’ as these arid tracts are 
laconically called—where both themselves and 
their cattle severely felt the want of water; the 
tsetse fly, whose bite is as fatal to cattle as that 
of the cobra is to human beings; stony plains, 
formidable hills, and malarious valleys were 
amongst the difficulties ~— surmounted. Their 
toilsome journeys over, they found lands of 
eternal spring, genial climes of such fertility 
that the fruits of the earth were abundantly 
reaped without cultivation; flocks and herds 
roaming over the grassy undulations; gigantic 
forests ; rivers of clear water; valuable wild 
beasts and birds; and game of all descriptions. 
They brought samples of virgin gold, ornaments 
of rude workmanship, ivory, skins, and feathers, 
with which to corroborate the stories of their 
adventures. Their recitals of the wonders of the 
countries they had visited were tinctured with 
archeology ; they gave graphic accounts of the 
traces of mines, the gold diggings of past ages, 
old workings still extant as examples of ancient 
engineering skill; they told of mysterious caves 
where hidden treasures of gold, precious stones, 
and antique objects of virtu, were jealously 
guarded; and they described magnificent ruins, 
the remains of departed civilisation and grandeur. 
They depicted the natives in all the barbaric 
splendour of the skins of wild animals, gold and 
silver bangles, earrings, and uncouth jewelry ; 
fantastically carved clubs, assegais, and shields ; 
their faces and forms painted and hideously dis- 
figured ; their passions excited ‘by war-dances, 
songs of triumph, and inordinate eating and 
drinking; and, in the pale clear light of the 
African moon, indulging in grisly orgies, attrac- 


tive in their wild grotesqueness, but repulsive in 
their savage cruelty. Greatly as the imagination 
assisted in these portrayals, they were ‘founded 
on facts.’ 

The existence of natural caves hollowed out 
with such precision as to look like the works of 
experienced engineers has suggested the theory 
of ancient mining operations. Some of these 
caves, intricate and perplexing in their windings, 
the galleries opening into immense chambers, 
with beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, deco- 
rative pendants from the roofs studded with 
myriads of sparkling beads of water, glittering 
in the fitful torchlight, and the statuesque 
figures of the native guides glancing silently 
from place to place, have supplied the excited 
fancy with material for speculation as to hidden 
stores of diamonds and gold. The results of 
vast seismic disturbances, tumbled rock scenery, 
enormous piles of huge stones thrown into the 
fanciful shapes of broken walls, columns, and 
pinnacles, rugged reminiscences of geologic ages, 
which when viewed from a distance have the 
appearance of the wrecks of massive masonry, 
readily lend themselves to the supposition that 
they are the ruins of ancient architecture. 

Lo Benguela, king of the Matabeles; Umban- 
dine, late tne of the Swazis; Khama, and many 
other paramount chiefs, have shown, in their 
receptions of white men, lavish hospitality, rude 
festivity, and displays of barbaric pomp and 
splendour, in which might be detected traces of 

riental magnificence. Their war-dances, songs, 
incantations, and mystic ceremonies; the savage 
paraphernalia of skins, feathers, horns, hair, and 
teeth ; the superstitions and cruelties manifested 
in their belief in witchcraft, and the supernatural 
powers attributed to certain animals—show that 
among the natives there is a fondness for 
pageantry, and a reverential fear of the weird 
and mysterious. 

A sham-fight among the Zulus is an impressive 
spectacle. The dusky warriors are fine muscular 
fellows, active, athletic, and highly trained. The 
rank and file, untrammelled by ornaments and 
dress, move about with grace and freedom. The 
officers—chiefs and headmen—wear coronets of 
ostrich feathers, which rustle freely with every 
movement of the body ; circling their brows are 
rolls of tiger-skin, from which descend fringes 
of coarse hair; from the necks and shoulders 
downwards to the knees their bodies are covered 
with the tails of monkeys and tigers and strips 
of various hides strung together in girdles ; their 
waists are girt about with tufts of lion’s mane 
and cowhair. Forming into line, their variegated 
shields are so close and regular that they appear 
interlocked, whilst above them bristle rows of 
gleaming assegai heads. The foe is imaginary, as 
even among their own tribes they are roused to 
such a pitch of excitement, that, had they any 
opponents, though only in mimic warfare, they 
would be so carried away by their feelings that at 
close quarters bloodshed would inevitably result. 
At the word of command they advance in precise 
order, first slowly, then quick march, then double, 
and with shouts of ‘Chiela!’ they charge their 
imaginary enemies, and the battle becomes fast 
and furious. Brandishing their assegais, stabbin 
and lunging with strength and dexterity, eac 
stroke accompanied by a fierce grunt of satis- 
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faction, stamping, gesticulating, and gnashin 
their teeth, they work themselves into a m 
frenzy, in which their features are distorted, and 
their eyes glare with a fierce lust of blood. 

, Suddenly the word of command is given to 
retire, and, as victors shouting triumph, they 
march from the field. Then there appears upon 
the scene a horde of wild-looking black crea- 
tures, runnirg and leaping from place to place, 
screaming demoniacally, and frantically beating 
the earth with short heavy clubs, These are the 
women, and they are engaged in the horrible 
atrocity of killing the wounded. After a sham- 
fight the night is spent in feasting and revelry. 
Deprived of their spectacular tinsel and enacted 
in terrible earnest, these are the scenes of blood 
through which the march of progress has slowly 
laboured. Side by side with grim reality there 
has always been a glamour of romance which has 
invested South Africa with the halo of a future 
Eldorado, and rescued it from the indifference of 
the world. The mantle of prophecy descended 
on the shoulders of the dauntless wanderers who 
told their adventures in story and in verse ; the 
realities of to-day are the romances of twenty 
years ago. Civilisation is now established on a 
firm basis, and will advance rapidly and compre- 
hensively. The struggles and defeats of the past 
will be the stepping-stones of the future. Terri- 


torial extension by forcible annexation is being | 
superseded by the peaceful and diplomatic mode | 
of obtaining a footing in native countries by 
means of concessions from paramount chiefs. An 
embassy, laden with presents, visits the king of 
a desirable country, and should he prove friendly, | 
as is often the case, peaceful negotiations are 
entered upon with the object of obtaining a con- 
cession, or right to hunt, trade, and mine in a 
portion, or the whole, of his kingdom. Rifles, 
ammunition, textile fabrics, and money from the 
concessionaires facilitate the completion of the 
bargain; everything is done in an orderly 
manner ; pens, ink, and paper are produced ; an 
agreement is drawn up; and the sable monarch 
for the first time in his life handles a pen, and 
attaches his mark to a document which in his 
eyes possesses talismanic powers. 

The latest outcome of concessions from native 
chiefs is the recently incorporated British South 
Africa Company, which by the terms of its 
charter is granted power to develop, administer, 
and govern a tract of country nearly four 
hundred thousand square miles in extent, lying 
between the Central and Lower Zambesi on the 
north and the frontier of the Transvaal on 
the south. This vast addition to the British 
empire includes some of the finest and fairest 
portions of the earth’s surface. Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, which are included within 
the scheme of the company’s operations, are 
eminently fitted for permanent occupation b 
Anglo-Saxon settlers. They are mostly hig 
table-lands, five thousand feet above the sea- 
level, which means in those latitudes a climate 
similar to that of the Transvaal high veldt, 
almost ideal in its cool, clear, and invigorating 
character. The mere superficial exploration of 
British Zambesiland—the name of the newly 
acquired territory—reveals unlimited commercial 
and agricultural potentialities, numerous tribes 


of peaceful and industrious natives ready to ally 


themselves with those white nations who will 
treat them fairly and honestly and protect them 
from slavery; wonderful fertility of soil, mag- 
nificent forests, plentiful streams, and abund- 
ance of useful minerals and precious metals. 
There are drawbacks, such as patches of water- 
less desert and swampy valleys productive of 
malaria; but they can detract very little from the 
advantages of a vast country on which Nature 
has bestowed her favours with such a lavish hand, 
In addition to British Zambesiland, there are 
other portions of South-eastern and South-western 
Africa towards which, as lands of promise, Euro- 
pean nations are directing their attention. Ex- 
ploration proves the existence, throughout the 
whole of the southern portion cf the continent, 
of splendid natural resources of every kind. Sci- 
entific evidence points to geological formations 
in which coal, iron, copper, gold, and diamonds 
may be looked for with certainty ; and the old 
belief that South-eastern Africa is the land of 
Ophir has every appearance of being founded 
on a rational basis. 

The serious difficulty of the future will be the 
division of Africa amongst European powers so 
that rights will not clash ; and the poor native, 
inevitably as he must suffer from the advancing 
wave of white men, may yet be subservient only 
to those nations who, in return for the occupa- 
tion of his happy hunting-grounds, will allow 
him freedom and domestic happiness, protect him 
from the ravages of slave-hunters, instruct him 
in the arts of civilised life, and secure for him 
the blessings of good government. 


SPECTRES OF THE SEA. 


Every boy, and therefore every man, has read 
or has heard of Marryat’s Phantom Ship, and 
every musician knows Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. 
But everybody does not know how these legends 
originated, and the many forms they have taken. 
They are among the most attractive of the 
romances of the sea, and both poets and novelists 
have embellished them with many fanciful and 

icturesque details. Every maritime country has 
its own phantom-ship, and the tales of these 
Spectres of the Deep are endless. 

According to Sir Walter Scott, the Flying 
Dutchman is seen off the Cape of Good Hope 
only in stormy weather, and always forebodes 
disaster of some kind. It is the spectre of a 
vessel that was laden with the precious metals, 
but on board of which, after a brutal murder 
had been committed, the plague broke out and 
attacked all the crew. The ship was therefore 
refused entry to any port, and has since been 
doomed to roam the seas as a ghost, and never 
to find rest. ; 

That, however, is not the most commonly 
recited story. Marryat’s novel, for instance, is 
founded on the legend of a Dutch captain who, 
when homeward-bound from the Indies, met 
with such continuous head-winds that he could 
not round the oy whereupon, he swore a 
dreadful oath that he would round it, and would 
not put back, even if he had to strive till the da 
of judgment. He is striving yet, and althoug 


the promontory. 


constantly beating, never succeeds in rounding I 
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This is how the story is told by M. Jal in his 
Scenes de la Vie Maritime: An unbelieving Dutch 
captain had vainly tried to round Cape Horn 
(not Good Hope) against a head-gale. He swore 
he would do it ; and when the storm increased, 
laughed at the fears of his crew, smoked his pipe 
and drank his beer, even throwing overboard 
some of the men who tried to make , Fae put the 
ship about. The Holy Ghost descended on the 
deck ; but he fired a pistol at it, whereupon his 
arm became paralysed. Then he cursed God ; and 
was immediately condemned by the apparition to 
navigate always without putting into port, always 
on the watch, and with nothing but gall to drink 
and red-hot iron to eat. He was to be the evil 
genius of the sea, to torment and punish sailors, 
and to carry warning of ill-fortune to the luckless 
mariner. It is he who sends the white squalls 
and sudden tempests. If he visits a ship, all 
the wine and beer turns sour, and all the food 
becomes beans, which sailors hate. Nothing 
must be taken from his hand, for the person 
who touches anything he has touched is lost. 
His ship is manned by all the old sinners of the 
sea, thieves, murderers, pirates, and cowards, who 
eternally toil and suffer, and have little to eat or 
drink. Thus the phantom-ship is the purgatory 
of the wicked mariner. 

A phantom-ship is known to Baltic sailors as 
the Garmilhan; and the captain of her is called 
Klabotermann. This ship, also, is always trying 
without success to double the Cape; and when 
sailors see her, with Klabotermann sitting on the 
bowsprit, dressed in yellow, wearing a nightcap, 
and smoking a short pipe, they know that their 
vessel is doomed. 

It is curious that almost all the spectral heroes 
of these legends—at least of the most popular of 
them—are Dutchmen. But the fact seems to be 
that the legend is German in its origin, and has 
become attached in sailor-yarns to Dutchmen 
either because, to Jack, a Dutchman and a 
Deutscher are the same thing, or because the 
Dutch were the most famous and daring of 
navigators. 

The German story is given by different authori- 
ties with variations ; but, briefly, it is this. A 
baron called Falkenberg murdered his brother 
and his bride in a fit of passionate jealousy, and 
went forth from his home with the curse thun- 
dering in his ears, that he should for evermore 
wander towards the North. At the sea-shore 
he found a boat awaiting him, with one man in 
it, who simply said, ‘Expectamus te. Falkenberg 
entered the boat, and was conveyed to a spectral 
bark lying in the harbour. He boarded her, 
and she sailed away with him against the wind. 
On board that ship he still ploughs the northern 
seas, for ever playing dice with the spectral 
crew for his soul. The ship is painted gray, has 
coloured sails, a white flag, and flames issue from 
her masthead at night—so that she is easily 
identified by any vessel that may happen to 
‘speak’ her! For six hundred years this spectral 
bark has roamed the German Ocean, and is 
still, it is said in the German story, to be seen 
always heading northward, without helm or 
helmsman. 

This is clearly not the same story as the one in 
which Marryat found material for his romance. 
His Vanderdecken, however, may easily be recog- 


nised as the hero of Wagner’s opera. In the 
Flying Dutchman legends—and there are several 
of them—the prac gi being is mortal, although 
his bark is spectral, and he is either redeemed, 
or open to redemption, by human love. Thus 
in one case it is a son who follows the demon 
vessel about the world until he finds an oppor- 
tunity of giving the captain a sacred relic and 
the evidence of his own self-denying affection ; 
upon which the spectre-ship disappears and the 
Dutchman ends his wanderings. In another 
case, the Flying Dutchman is allowed a short 
respite on land every seven years, with the hope 
of redemption if he can find a maiden to love 
him truly for his own sake. In Wagner’s opera 
he nearly succeeds, but is foiled at the last 
moment. In other versions of the story he does 
succeed, and is saved, 

The name ‘Vanderdecken’ occurs continually in 
these legends, and for no apparent reason, unless 
it be a fanciful nautical creation. Captain On- 
the-Deck is by no means an inappropriate name 
for the restless wanderer. 

There is a strong probability that the German 
legend had a Scandinavian origin, for the old 
Vikings seem to have founded most of our sea- 
lore, and flavoured all our sea superstitions. 
There is a saga of one Stite, who stole a ring 
from the gods; and when they sought him to 
take vengeance, he was found clothed in a sheet 
val _ seated on the mainmast of a black spectral 

r 


The story of the ring, again, reappears in a 
curious way in an old _ enorme legend. Once, 
during a storm in the Adriatic, a fisherman was 
called upon to row three men out to sear A 
huge spectral galley bore down upon them, with 
frightful demons on board; but the fisherman’s 
bark ran it down; and the boatman was then 
| ge rg by his three passengers, with a ring. 

y that token (sic) he knew them to be St 
Nicholas—the medieval patron saint of sailors 
and fishermen—St Mark, and St George; and 
it was because the city was thus miraculously 
saved from destruction, that the Doges of Venice 
went annually through the ceremony of wedding 
the Adriatic with a ring. 

An English version of the phantom-ship con- 
cerns a man-of-war. The crew had mutinied, and 
rigged her out to resemble the spectre-ship of 
whisk they had often heard and repeated yarns. 
Their object was to terrify the vessels they 
pursued; for they meant to be regular sea- 
rovers. Unfortunately, they encountered the 
real spectre-ship, and were so terrified them- 
selves, that they put into port and gave them- 
selves up to justice. If this story is not true, 
it ought to be, for it is a proper example of the 
would-be biter bit. 

There are a great many more spectre-shi 
roaming the seas than those known to us in the 
familiar legends. Thus the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
know of one that suddenly appeared and carried 
off a maiden who was sitting on the shore, weep- 
ing for her absent sailor-lover. He was 3 
posed to have been on board the strange bark, 
for he never returned. And on some of the 
German lakes and rivers, spectre fishing-boats 
and nets are quite common. 

The Death-ship is also of German origin. She 
sails about with death’s-heads grinning out of 
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all the portholes and with cross-bones decorating 
the sails. A skeleton stands on the poop with 
an hour-glass in his hand ; and the crew are the 
ghosts of sinners who have each to serve one 
hundred years in each grade on shipboard before 
whey take their turns as captain. No wonder 
the sight of this cheerful craft is an omen of 


woe. 

Then there is another Death-ship, which, 
perhaps, may be the same under another name, 
only she is called the Navire Libera Nos. She 
is shrouded in black, and flies a black flag 
spangled with white flames. She is commanded 
by Captain Requiem, and must sail the seas 
until she is boarded by a Christian crew who 
will say a mass for the souls of the wanderers. 

In Brittany they have the story of a large 
ship manned by human giants and dogs. The 
men are lost sinners, condemned for horrible 
crimes ; and the dogs are the demons put over 
them to watch and torment them. This ship is 
constantly sailing about, and is never allowed 
to enter port or cast anchor, and she must go 
on doing this till the end of the world. Need- 
less to say she is carefully avoided by the pious 
Bretons, who aver that they often hear the 
orders of the captain of this ship being shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet. e has so loud 
a voice that they can hear him before the craft 
heaves in sight, and thus are able to make tracks 
away from her deadly course. 

There is also a Spanish spectre. Once the 
crew of a stately Spanish galleon mutinied and 
murdered the captain, Don Sandovalle. He was 
dying with loss of blood and thirst; but when 
he feebly moaned for water, they mocked him 
by holding it just beyond his reach. So they 
were doomed to roam the seas for ever; and 
those who have seen the phantom galleon say 
that it is manned by a black captain and a crew 
of skeletons, who cry out for water incessantly, 

There is another Flying Dutchman, named 
Bernard Fokke, who only began his wanderings 
a century or two ago. He was a splendid seaman, 
and very daring, and he made the fastest voyages 
on record—from Rotterdam to the East Indies 
in ninety days, then an amazing feat. He wanted 
to beat his own record, and cased his masts with 
iron, so as to be able to carry an immense press 
of sail. But he never came back, having made 
a league with Satan, who, as usual, won. He is 
condemned now to beat for ever between Ca 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, and has only 
three spectres to help him to work the ship. 
When he sights a vessel, he always hails her, 
dut should never be answered. 

Allan Cunningham has told of the spectre- 
‘ships of the Solway. These were the vessels of 
two Danish pirates, condemned for their crimes 
to be wrecked there. The two vessels sailed 
right in toward the shore, and then sank with 
all on board. But one night they rose to the 
surface, and sailed away, all standing, as the 
sailors say ; and once a year they come in again 
and go through the wrecking once more. There 
was also ae spectral visitant of the Solway, 
a bark that always ap to a vessel which 
is doomed to wreck. It is the phantom-ship 
of a bridal ard that was once maliciously 
destroyed, and is, as has been alliteratively 


described, the spectral shallop which always sails 


by the side of the ship which the sea is bound 
to swallow. 

In the south and west of England, and notably 
on the Cornish coast, there are many stories of 
spectre-ships. of them sail over land as 
well as sea. They are usually visible in tempes- 
tuous weather, and are often manned by 
young men who did some desperate deed and 
then vanished. Sometimes these phantom barks 
have suddenly carried off notorious wreckers, 
who grew rich by luring ships ashore with false 
lights. Only some fifty years ago the captain of 
a revenue cutter reported that he had passed at 
sea, off the Devonshire coast, a spectral boat 
rowed by what appeared to be the ghost of a 
notorious wizard of the region. The question is, 
how did the revenue skipper know that the boat 
was a spectre? He does not seem to have 

ed her. 

The Palatine is an American spectre-ship. She 
was once a Dutch barque, but was wrecked on 
Block Island in the year 1752. After sacking 
| her, the wreckers set fire to her and sent her 
,adrift out to sea, although there was still a 
| Woman on board who refused to land among such 
human fiends, Every year, on the anniversary 
of this shocking deed, the ghost of the Palatine 
is seen blazing away off the Point. And, as 
Whittier says : 


The wise sound-skippers, though skies be fin 
Reef their sails Ger he sign ° 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine. 


Whittier tells of another American phantom- 
ship. A young skipper who traded to the 
Labrador coast in the season fell in love with 
one of two beautiful sisters who lived with their 
mother in a secluded bay. Both the sisters, 
however, fell in love with him, and the elder 
was jealous that he preferred the younger. So, 
when the skipper came, by arrangement, to ca 
off the bride of his choice, the sister shut her u 
in a room and, closely veiled, went out herself 
to meet the sailor. It is not until they are far 
out at sea that the disappointed lover learns how 
he has been deceived. He turns back at once, 
but finds his own sweetheart dead. Neither he 
nor his ship ever returned home. 

The Greyport legend is familiar to all readers 
of Bret Harte’s works. He tells of how some 
children went to play on board of an old hulk, 
which broke adrift, floated out to sea, and was 
lost with all its innocent company. When the 
fogs come down on the coast, the fishermen still 
hear the voices of the children on board the 
phantom hulk that drifts along, but never 
returns, 

In the Gulf of St Lawrence they tell of a 
spectre often seen off —_ @Espoir. It is a 
large ship, crowded with soldiers, and on the bow- 
sprit stands an officer, pointing to the shore with 
one arm, while he supports a woman with the 
other. Then the lights suddenly go out, a scream 
is heard, and the ship disappears. This is the 
ghost of the flagship of the Admiral sent by 
Queen Anne to reduce the French forts. The 
fleet was wrecked off this cape, and all hands 
were lost. 

On the Hudson River there is a legend of a 
spectral boat manned by Ramhout van Dam, who 

ter drinking till midnight one Saturday, swore 
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that: he would row home although it took him 
a month of Sundays. He never reached home; 
but he is heard at nights desperately plying his 
oars on the river, on which he is condemned to 
row till the day of judgment. 

The largest phantom of the deep ever heard 
of was that of the old Frisians. This was the 
Mannigfual, which was so large that the captain 
had to gallop about on horseback to give his 
orders, and whose masts were so high that boys 
ving aloft to attend to the sails came down gray- 

eaded men. It was in trying to pass the Strait 
of Dover that this huge vessel scraped the rocks, 
and so made the white cliffs of Albion. And yet, 

erhaps, she was not so large after all as the 
rench phantom Chasse-Foudre. This vessel was 
so long that she took seven years to tack, and her 
cables were the circumference of St Peter’s dome. 
Twenty thousand men could manceuvre on her 
maintop; and in order to provision the crew 
when sent aloft, each block was fitted up as a 
tavern. But this phantom ship was manned by 
good and deserving mariners, who found little to 
do, and plenty meat and drink on board of her, 

We have not exhausted the phantoms of the 
deep, but have given examples of several varieties. 
That of the Flying Dutchman will always con- 
tinue to attract most attention, because it has 
been vested with so many picturesque and awe- 
inspiring accompaniments. 

ut the Flying Dutchman is, after all, just the 
Flying Huntsman and the Wandering Jew in 
another form. He is, as Mr Moncure Conwa 
explains, the lineal descendant of the old Nors 
demon, Nikke. The sound of the horn of the 
Wild Huntsman is always, in legend, an omen of 
evil; the curlew is called the ‘Wandering Jew,’ 
because he is never at rest, and his appearance is 
considered a harbinger of storms; the Flying 
Dutchman only appears as a portent of woe. 
But here, for the present at anyrate, we must 
cease, although much still remains to be said 
about Sea Spectres. 


THE CORAL INDUSTRY. 


Tue British consul at Naples reports that the 
famous coral-fisheries of Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, are rapidly on the decline ; the reefs or 
banks are very much exhausted, and the quan- 
tity of coral taken is of very inferior quality, so 
that great waste and little profit result from its 
manufacture. When the trade was flourishing, 
no fewer than five hundred boats, each manned 
with from ten to twelve men, were equipped at 
a cost of about four hundred and eighty pounds 
per boat, and the net gain varied from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. During 1887 only about one 
hundred boats were engaged in the fishery, and, 
though expenses have increased, the profit has 
diminished fifty per cent. Many of the fisher- 
men formerly employed have emigrated to North 
and South America, while others have found 
employment in new callings; the four hundred 
unused boats are mostly laid up, and the number 
of work-people employed ashore has fallen from 
four thousand to one thousand. Nor is this all. 
Leghorn is another important centre of the coral 
trade, and the French consul there reports that 


the industry is in a bad way. Many houses are 
closed ; the number of work-people employed 
has fallen from ten thousand to six thousand, 
and the value of the exports from £451,936 to 
£124,184, a diminution of about seventy two per 
cent. It seems, therefore, probable that what 
was once a busy industry will be reduced to 
= small proportions. 

he polype which yields the ordinary red 
coral is known to naturalists as the Corallium 
rubrum, and is placed in the family of Gorgonide, 
or Sea-shrubs, a group of the order Alcyonaria. 
This red coral therefore occupies a different 
systematic position from that of the common 
corals, by whose accumulations islands and reefs 
are built up, and the investigation of which was 
the late Charles Darwin’s tirst important contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge. The red coral 
found in the Mediterranean is considered the 
most valuable for commercial purposes, and it is 
obtained off the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco, as well as from the French and Italian 
fisheries. The coral is attached to the submarine 
rocks by its roots, but the branches grow down- 
ward, a conformation favourable to breaking 
them off from above and drawing them up. 
The old method of fishing was practised from 
a felucca by means of a large wooden c 
stoutly made, and with arms of equal length, 
each Bere a stout bag-net. To the middle 
of this cross a strong rope was attached, and 
it was let down into the sea, heavily enough 
weighted at its centre to cause it to sin 
Then one of the fishers dived after it, and 
pushed one wooden arm after another into 
the hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle 
the coral in the nets. When this was satis- 
factorily done, both cross and diver were 
pulled up again to the surface, and the nets 
emptied. 

his method of fishing was often very 
dangerous, especially for the divers, and has 
now been largely superseded by the introduc- 
tion of the diving-bell and other machinery, by 
aid of which the rocks can be more thoroughly 
cleared of coral. No doubt the use of the latter 
has done something to hasten the diminution 
of the supply. It is said that at Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, seven hundred and ninety-four tons 
were once got in on a single day; but the 
Mediterranean is now pretty well explored, and 
large finds are unusual. In 1880, however, a 
new reef was discovered at Sciacca, in Sicily, 
from which enormous quantities were obtained. 
Its presence was explained by geologists to be 
due to some submarine eruption which had raised 
large masses of coral within reach. Unfortu- 
nately, the people in the immediate vicinity 
were ignorant of coral-fishery, and they invited 
the fishermen of Torre del Greco and Empedocle 
to instruct them in return for a share in the 
profit ultimately realised. It was too good an 
opportunity for the Italians to miss, and they 
came in such numbers as to necessitate the 
presence of a man-of-war to keep the peace 
among the swarming quarrelsome crews. For 
a few weeks each craft earned about twenty 
pounds a day. The reef was exhausted after 
three months’ fishing, the value of the coral bein 
estimated at ninety-two thousand pounds. O 


this large sum the greater part went to the 
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Italian fishermen, and the share of the natives 
in the spoil was,inconsiderable. 

The coral industry has long been a flourish- 
ing one in Italy. So far back as the beginning 
of the Christian era, a large trade existed with 
India, in which country coral has always been 
highly valued, as possessing sacred and occult 
properties. Pliny tells us that at one time it 
was largely used by the Gauls for ornament- 
ing weapons and helmets, but that in his day 
it was rarely seen in Europe, owing to the 
large Eastern demand. Its consumption in 
Europe has never been very considerable since, 
as it seems an article more suitable for bar- 
barian and semi-civilised peoples than for those 
highly civilised. Still, even at the present day 
coral and bells for babies are not unknown, 
and in certain parts of Russia and Turkey a 
fair quantity is imported. That it has been 
used for ornamental purposes in this country 
at times is well ascertained. A curious instance 
of this fact is contained in a book called Illus- 
trations of Manners and E. s of Antient 
Times in England, published by Nichols in 
1798. It contains ‘the inventory of John Port, 
layt the King’s servant,’ who died in 1524, the 
being enumerated among his posses- 
sions: ‘Item, of other old gear found in the 
house: Item, one oz. and 4 of corall, 2s, 6d. 
Item, a pair of corall beds, gaudyed with gaudys 
of silver and gilt, 10 oz. at 3s. 4d., £1, 13s, 4d’ 
The value of money was then twelve times as 
great as at the present time. 

At the present day, coral is most largely 
exported to such countries as Abyssinia, the 
Congo, the Cape, India and Ceylon, Siberia, 
China and Japan. The choicest pieces are used 
for the buttons of Chinese mandarins, or for 
ornamenting the turbans of rich Mussulmans ; 
while the inferior — sent to less civilised 
countries, are _ oyed for various purposes. 
Coral has been often used as money in some 
uarters, but that use of it is now declining. 

barous and semi-civilised peoples employ it 
ornamenting arrows, lances, and pikes, 
and also for decorating corpses before interment. 
Prices have varied much of late ge a rapid 
decline in value having taken place owing to 
the scarcity of good, and the comparative 
abundance of inferior qualities. 

Besides the loss accruing to the fishermen, 
the present state of things is very seriously affect- 
ing the large number of people employed in pre- 
paring the coral for use. As already mentioned, 
there has been a great decline in the number of 
women thus engaged at Leghorn ; and the same 
thing is taking «ied at Naples and Genoa, the 
other principal seats of the industry. Nowa- 
days, the proportion of inferior quality is so 
much larger, that fewer persons can manipu- 
late the same quantity. No machinery or me- 
chanical ‘alee is employed; but the work- 
woman takes the pieces into her hands one after 
the other, and, according to their thickness, 

uality, and defects, works them into certain 
orms. Their wages run from sevenpence-half- 

nny to Is. 3d. per day. Val da Bisagno has 
ong been noted for its skilled workers, whose 
hereditary knack has so far been specialised that 
the three operations of cutting, piercing, and 
rounding were distributed among the women of 


the various communes considered to be particu- 
larly skilful in each of these processes,  Assio, 
for instance, had the cutting process assigned 
to it; while rounding and piercing have been 
done by villages farther up the valley. As 
every country to which coral is exported has, 
from time immemorial, required a special kind 
of make, it is only natural to find these and 
other subdivisions of labour. The beads have 
sometimes to be made round, and at other times 
oval or cubical; while they also differ largely 
in weight and size, according to the market for 
which they are intended. Bisagno has also 
workers noted for their skill in cutting the 
material into facets, and also for the still more 
difficult art of cutting cameos and engraving 
the beads for the necklace-makers. 

Coral carving is chiefly practised at Trapani ; 
though Joachim Murat, during his short reign at 
Naples, introduced it into the royal factory at 
Portici, where great success was achieved in the 
treatment of mythological and allegorical subjects, 
Nowadays, however, there is a scarcity of blocks 
large enough for carving, and the art is in 
consequence little practised. Any of these opera- 
tions leaves, of course, minute fragments, useless 
for further working; but even these have an 
economic value. They are ground down, scented, 
and sold at a good price as tooth-powder. All 
these forms of industry are now seriously suffer- 
ing, apparently without hope of immediate 
remedy. It is highly probable that fresh beds 
of coral are forming, but that is a slow process, 
which will take generations. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Nort in bright abodes alone, 
Children’s laughing voices ring; 

Dreary spots, in shadow thrown, 
With their glee are echoing. 


Gladdening these dull paths of ours, 
Loving work by them is done, 

All unconsciously, as flowers 
Spread their sweetness to the sun. 


Whence all holy influence springs, 
Comes the grace that in them lies ; 
He Who chooses foolish things 
Often to confound the wise— 


Clothes these little ones with power 
Passing wisdom’s boasted might ; 

As He gives each fragrant flower 
Wondrous charm of beauty bright. 


And the heaven that we desire 
Clearest is to those young eyes, 
Which, with boundless faith entire, 
Upward gaze in trustful wise. 


You who would that Kingdom see, 
Erring mortal, sin-defiled, 
Must in heart and spirit be 
Like unto a little child ! 
M. T. 
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